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ADVERTISING AND MEDIA RESEARCH 


Optimizing Television Program Schedules Using Choice Modeling, 
PETER J. DANAHER and DONALD F. MAWHINNEY, August 2001, 
298-312. 

The authors examine the rescheduling of television programs to max- 
imize the total ratings for one network across a week. The key idea is to 
design a choice experiment in which television programs are rescheduled 
and presented to respondents. Respondents read these program schedules 
(much like the regular TV Guide listings) and give their preferences, 
including not watching any of the listed programs. Because there are 
potentially billions of possible schedules, the authors give a procedure 
for designing a fractional factorial experiment that can accommodate 
both programs of varying length and constraints on eligible program 
times. The authors also develop a latent class multinomial logit model for 
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modeling program preferences and present a validation of our experi- 
mental procedure and the model. They also present an empirical test of 
the procedure in which they use the model to predict ratings for all the 
possible program schedules, not just those constituting the choice sets. In 
this example, the optimum schedule increases the predicted total weekly 
ratings during prime time by 18% for a network. The projected increase 
in total weekly ratings is achieved without the network needing to pui- 
chase any new programs; all it needs to do is reschedule eight programs 
in its existing prime-time lineup. 


Social Dimensions of Consumer Distinctiveness: The Influence of Social 
Status on Group Identity and Advertising Persuasion, SONYA A. GRIER 
and ROHIT DESHPANDE, May 2001, 216-24. 

Consumer research using distinctiveness theory implies that targeted 
advertisements are most effective in contexts in which the targeted group 
is a numeric minority. The authors investigate the influence of group 
social status in addition to numeric status in a study of South African 
consumers. Results demonstrate that when social dimensions are incor- 
porated, targeted advertisements can be effective even in contexts in 
which the targeted group is a numeric majority. Results also illustrate 
how consumer distinctiveness may exist at multiple levels of analysis. 
The authors discuss the implications of the results for understanding the 
influence of social context on consumer distinctiveness and responses to 
targeted marketing efforts. 


What to Say When: Advertising Appeals in Evolving Markets, RAJESH K. 
CHANDY, GERARD J. TELLIS, DEBORAH J. MacINNIS, and PAT- 
TANA THAIVANICH, November 2001, 399-414. 

The authors study how ad cues affect consumer behavior in new ver- 
sus well-established markets. The authors use theoretical insights from 
consumer information processing to argue that the same ad cues can have 
different effects on consumer behavior, depending on whether the mar- 
ket is new or old. The authors then test these hypotheses in the context of 
a toll-free referral service, using a highly disaggregate econometric 
model of advertising response. The results indicate that argument-based 
appeals, expert sources, and negatively framed messages are particularly 
effective in new markets. Emotion-based appeals and positively framed 
messages are more effective in older markets than in new markets. 


What We See Makes Us Who We Are: Priming Ethnic Self-Awareness and 
Advertising Response, MARK R. FOREHAND and ROHIT DESH- 
PANDE, August 2001, 336-48. 

The authors propose that “ethnic self-awareness”—a temporary state 
during which a person is more sensitive to information related to his or 
her own ethnicity—moderates consumer response to targeted advertis- 
ing. Ethnic self-awareness occurs when a person engages in a process of 
self-categorization and uses ethnic criteria as the basis for this catego- 
rization. The authors hypothesize that “ethnic primes”—visual or verbal 
cues that draw attention to ethnicity—direct self-categorization and 
increase ethnic self-awareness. To test these hypotheses, the authors con- 
duct two experiments. Using 109 Asian and Caucasian participants, 
Experiment | assessed the impact of exposure to an Asian ethnic prime 
on ethnic self-awareness and on response to targeted television advertis- 
ing. Exposure to an ethnic prime increased the rate at which participants 
spontaneously mentioned their ethnicity in self-descriptions (a measure 
of ethnic self-awareness) and caused participants to respond more favor- 
ably to same-ethnicity spokespeople and advertising that targeted their 
ethnicity. Experiment 2 tested the theory in a print advertising context 
and extended the design by manipulating the type of ethnic prime par- 
ticipants saw (Asian or Caucasian) and the market that the focal adver- 
tisement targeted (Asian or Caucasian). Experiment 2 replicated the find- 
ings of Experiment | when the focal advertisement targeted Asians, but 
not when it targeted Caucasians. 
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ADVERTISING AND MEDIA RESEARCH 


Optimizing Television Program Schedules Using Choice Modeling, 
PETER J. DANAHER and DONALD F. MAWHINNEY, August 2001, 
298-312. 

The authors examine the rescheduling of television programs to max- 
imize the total ratings for one network across a week. The key idea is to 
design a choice experiment in which television programs are rescheduled 
and presented to respondents. Respondents read these program schedules 
(much like the regular TV Guide listings) and give their preferences, 
including not watching any of the listed programs. Because there are 
potentially billions of possible schedules, the authors give a procedure 
for designing a fractional factorial experiment that can accommodate 
both programs of varying length and constraints on eligible program 
times. The authors also develop a latent class multinomial logit model for 
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modeling program preferences and present a validation of our experi- 
mental procedure and the model. They also present an empirical test of 
the procedure in which they use the model to predict ratings for all the 
possible program schedules, not just those constituting the choice sets. In 
this example, the optimum schedule increases the predicted total weekly 
ratings during prime time by 18% for a network. The projected increase 
in total weekly ratings is achieved without the network needing to pui- 
chase any new programs; all it needs to do is reschedule eight programs 
in its existing prime-time lineup. 


Social Dimensions of Consumer Distinctiveness: The Influence of Social 
Status on Group Identity and Advertising Persuasion, SONYA A. GRIER 
and ROHIT DESHPANDE, May 2001, 216-24. 

Consumer research using distinctiveness theory implies that targeted 
advertisements are most effective in contexts in which the targeted group 
is a numeric minority. The authors investigate the influence of group 
social status in addition to numeric status in a study of South African 
consumers. Results demonstrate that when social dimensions are incor- 
porated, targeted advertisements can be effective even in contexts in 
which the targeted group is a numeric majority. Results also illustrate 
how consumer distinctiveness may exist at multiple levels of analysis. 
The authors discuss the implications of the results for understanding the 
influence of social context on consumer distinctiveness and responses to 
targeted marketing efforts. 


What to Say When: Advertising Appeals in Evolving Markets, RAJESH K. 
CHANDY, GERARD J. TELLIS, DEBORAH J. MacINNIS, and PAT- 
TANA THAIVANICH, November 2001, 399-414. 

The authors study how ad cues affect consumer behavior in new ver- 
sus well-established markets. The authors use theoretical insights from 
consumer information processing to argue that the same ad cues can have 
different effects on consumer behavior, depending on whether the mar- 
ket is new or old. The authors then test these hypotheses in the context of 
a toll-free referral service, using a highly disaggregate econometric 
model of advertising response. The results indicate that argument-based 
appeals, expert sources, and negatively framed messages are particularly 
effective in new markets. Emotion-based appeals and positively framed 
messages are more effective in older markets than in new markets. 


What We See Makes Us Who We Are: Priming Ethnic Self-Awareness and 
Advertising Response, MARK R. FOREHAND and ROHIT DESH- 
PANDE, August 2001, 336-48. 

The authors propose that “ethnic self-awareness”—a temporary state 
during which a person is more sensitive to information related to his or 
her own ethnicity—moderates consumer response to targeted advertis- 
ing. Ethnic self-awareness occurs when a person engages in a process of 
self-categorization and uses ethnic criteria as the basis for this catego- 
rization. The authors hypothesize that “ethnic primes”—visual or verbal 
cues that draw attention to ethnicity—direct self-categorization and 
increase ethnic self-awareness. To test these hypotheses, the authors con- 
duct two experiments. Using 109 Asian and Caucasian participants, 
Experiment | assessed the impact of exposure to an Asian ethnic prime 
on ethnic self-awareness and on response to targeted television advertis- 
ing. Exposure to an ethnic prime increased the rate at which participants 
spontaneously mentioned their ethnicity in self-descriptions (a measure 
of ethnic self-awareness) and caused participants to respond more favor- 
ably to same-ethnicity spokespeople and advertising that targeted their 
ethnicity. Experiment 2 tested the theory in a print advertising context 
and extended the design by manipulating the type of ethnic prime par- 
ticipants saw (Asian or Caucasian) and the market that the focal adver- 
tisement targeted (Asian or Caucasian). Experiment 2 replicated the find- 
ings of Experiment | when the focal advertisement targeted Asians, but 
not when it targeted Caucasians. 
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ATTITUDE THEORY RESEARCH 


The Moderating Role of Commitment on the Spillover Effect of Marketing 
Communications, ROHINI AHLUWALIA, H. RAO UNNAVA, and 
ROBERT E. BURNKRANT, November 2001, 458-70. 

See “Information Processing” 


Satisfaction, Repurchase Intent, and Repurchase Behavior: Investigating 
the Moderating Effect of Customer Characteristics, VIKAS MITTAL 
and WAGNER A. KAMAKURA, February 2001, 131-42. 

See “Customer Service” 


BRAND EVALUATION AND CHOICE 


The Differential Impact of Goal Congruency on Attitudes, Intentions, and 
the Transfer of Brand Equity, INGRID M. MARTIN and DAVID W. 
STEWART, November 2001, 471-84. 

Various theories suggest that the perceived similarity of objects facili- 
tates the transfer of knowledge, affect, and intentions from one object to 
the other. However, there is disagreement as to the meaning of similarity 
and how it should be operationalized among these various theories, and 
no effort to relate these various measures to one another exists in the lit- 
erature. In an empirical study, the authors examine the relationships 
among measures of product similarity in three different contexts: (1) 
goal-congruent products, (2) moderately goal-incongruent products, and 
(3) extremely goal-incongruent products. The results of exploratory fac- 
tor analyses revealed that perceived similarity is a multidimensional con- 
struct and that the number and structure of these dimensions of similar- 
ity are different when products differ in their degrees of goal congruency. 
Structural equation analyses of the measures based on a second sample 
confirmed the structure obtained in the earlier exploratory analyses and 
demonstrated that brand attitudes and purchase intention exhibit differ- 
ent relationships to the underlying dimensions of similarity in the goal- 
congruent and goal-incongruent conditions, consistent with expectations 
based on the theory of goal-derived categorization. The authors discuss 
implications of these findings for theory and practice. 


De We Really Know How Consumers Evaluate Brand Extensions? Empir- 
ical Generalizations Based on Secondary Analysis of Eight Studies, 
PAUL A. BOTTOMLEY and STEPHEN J.S. HOLDEN, November 
2001, 494-500. 

The authors investigate the empirical generalizability of Aaker and 
Keller’s model of how consumers evaluate brand extensions. Various 
replications have reported different results. Using a comprehensive data 
set containing the data from the original study and seven replications 
conducted around the world, the authors undertake a secondary analysis 
to understand what generalizations emerge. The study has implications 
for the understanding of how brand extensions are evaluated and how 
empirical generalizations are made. For brand extensions, Aaker and 
Keller’s model hypothesizes that evaluations of brand extensions are 
based on the quality of the original brand, the fit between the parent and 
extension categories, and the interaction of the two. The authors find sup- 
port for this full model despite published results, including Aaker and 
Keller’s own, that support only some of the hypotheses. The authors find 
evidence that the level of contribution of each of these components varies 
by brand and culture. With respect to empirical generalizations, the key 
implication is that it is premature to make firm conclusions about theory 
on the basis of only one study. 


Does Doing Good Always Lead to Doing Better? Consumer Reactions to 
Corporate Social Responsibility, SANKAR SEN and C.B. BHAT- 
TACHARYA, May 2001, 225-43. 

See “Corporate Social Responsibility” 


The Role of Market Efficiency Intuitions in Consumer Choice: A Case of 


Compensatory Inferences, ALEXANDER CHERNEV and GREGORY 
S. CARPENTER, August 2001, 349-61. 

The authors examine consumer inferences about product attributes 
that are unobservable at the time of the decision. Extant research predicts 
that in the absence of an explicit correlation between product attributes, 
consumers will infer that the brand that is superior on the observable 
attributes is also superior on the unobservable attributes. The authors 
propose an alternative inference strategy that makes the counterintuitive 
prediction that the apparently superior brand is inferior on the unobserv- 
able attributes. The authors refer to these inferences as “compensatory 
inferences” and assert that they are associated with consumers’ intuitive 
theories about the competitive nature of a market. In a series of four 
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experiments, the authors examine the occurrence of compensatory infer- 
ences and compare them with other inference strategies. 


Understanding Reference-Price Shoppers: A Within- and Cross-Category 
Analysis, TULIN ERDEM, GLENN MAYHEW, and BAOHONG SUN, 
November 2001, 445-57. 

See “Pricing” 


Understanding What’s in a Brand Rating: A Model for Assessing Brand and 
Attribute Effects and Their Relationship to Brand Equity, WILLIAM R. 
DILLON, THOMAS J. MADDEN, AMNA KIRMANI, and SOUMEN 
MUKHERSJEE, November 2001, 415-29. 

See “Brand Management” 


BRAND MANAGEMENT 


Creating Local Brands in Multilingual International Markets, SHI ZHANG 
and BERND H. SCHMITT, August 2001, 313-25. 
See “Consumer Behavior” 


An Empirical Analysis of Firms’ Product Line Decisions, WILLIAM P. 
PUTSIS JR. and BARRY L. BAYUS, February 2001, 110-18. 

Despite the importance of product line management as a competitive 
tool, empirical research addressing the determinants of firm product line 
decisions is sparse. In this article, the authors propose and empirically 
estimate a descriptive model of firm product line decisions in the per- 
sonal computer industry over the period 1981-92. The model incorpo- 
rates the firm’s initial choice of the direction of a product line change 
(i.e., the product line can be expanded, contracted, or maintained) and 
the conditional choice related to the magnitude of any product line 
change (i.e., how many products to introduce or withdraw). The authors 
show that there are important substantive insights to be gained by ana- 
lyzing the product line decision in this fashion. In the personal computer 
industry, for example, firms expand their product lines when industry 
barriers are low or market opportunities are perceived to exist. High mar- 
ket share firms aggressively expand their product lines, as do firms with 
relatively high prices or short product lines. In general, the results high- 
light the various internal and external factors that influence firms’ man- 
agement of their product lines. 


Managing Customer-Initiated Contacts with Manufacturers: The Impact on 
Share of Category Requirements and Word-of-Mouth Behavior, DOU- 
GLAS BOWMAN and DAS NARAYANDAS, August 2001, 281-97. 

See “Customer Management/Relationship Marketing” 


Threats to the External Validity of Brand Extension Research, RICHARD 
R. KLINK and DANIEL C. SMITH, August 2001, 326-35. 
See “Research Design” 


Understanding What’s in a Brand Rating: A Model for Assessing Brand and 
Attribute Effects and Their Relationship to Brand Equity, WILLIAM R. 
DILLON, THOMAS J. MADDEN, AMNA KIRMANI, and SOUMEN 
MUKHERJEE, November 2001, 415-29. 

Although brand ratings capture the favorability of brand associations, 
they often do not enable marketing managers to disentangle brand-spe- 
cific associations from other effects. In this article, the authors present a 
decompositional model for analyzing brand ratings that addresses this 
nagging problem and provide insights for understanding the sources of 
brand equity. Starting with consumers’ perceived level of a brand on an 
attribute, the authors decompose the rating into two components: brand- 
specific associations and general brand impressions. Brand-specific 
associations refer to features, attributes, or benefits that consumers link 
to a brand and that differentiate it from the competition. General brand 
impressions refer to general impressions about the brand that are based 
on a more holistic view of the brand. In this article, the authors focus on 
two principal issues: (1) How can the sources of bias that may be pres- 
ent in brand ratings be disentangled? and (2) Do these putatively biasing 
effects, if present, have any managerial implications for brand equity? 
The authors demonstrate the properties and advantages of the model in 
the context of three empirical applications. 


The Value Relevance of Brand Attitude in High-Technology Markets, 
DAVID A. AAKER and ROBERT JACOBSON, November 2001, 
485-93. 

See “Strategy and Planning” 
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BUSINESS-TO-BUSINESS MARKETING 


“Pie Sharing” in Complex Collaboration Contexts, SANDY D. JAP, Febru- 
ary 2001, 86-99. 
See “Organizational Relationships” 


CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Examining the Impact of Destructive Acts in Marketing Channel Relation- 
ships, JONATHAN D. HIBBARD, NIRMALYA KUMAR, and LOUIS 
W. STERN, February 2001, 45-61. 

In virtually all marketing channel relationships, one of the parties 
eventually will engage in an action that another channel member consid- 
ers potentially destructive for the relationship. How a particular channel 
member reacts to such an act has implications for the long-term viability 
and success of the relationship. On the basis of a large data set collected 
from both a focal supplier and its independent dealers, the authors clas- 
sify dealers’ responses to a supplier’s destructive acts by extending the 
response typology of exit, voice, and loyalty, which is based on 
Hirschman’s seminal writings on responses to decline in organizations 
and states. This study finds that dealers’ reactions are influenced by sev- 
eral antecedent factors: perceived intensity of the supplier’s destructive 
act, the attributions relative to the act, relationship quality before the act, 
and the level of interdependence between dealer and supplier. The results 
suggest that these more proximal dealer responses affect subsequent 
dealer performance and overall perceptions of relationship quality after 
an act. The authors draw several implications for both dealers and 
suppliers. 


Social Factors Influencing Export Initiation in Small and Medium-Sized 
Enterprises, PAUL ELLIS and ANTHONY PECOTICH, February 2001, 
119-30, 

See “Export Marketing” 


CONFLICT MANAGEMENT 


Examining the Impact of Destructive Acts in Marketing Channel Relation- 
ships, JONATHAN D. HIBBARD, NIRMALYA KUMAR, and LOUIS 
W. STERN, February 2001, 45-61. 

See “Channels of Distribution” 


CONSUMER BEHAVIOR 


Creating Local Brands in Multilingual International Markets, SHI ZHANG 
and BERND H. SCHMITT, August 2001, 313-25. 

Despite the importance of decisions regarding international brand 
names, research on brand naming has focused primarily on English name 
creation. The authors conceptualize the local brand-name creation 
process in a multilingual international market. The authors present a 
framework that incorporates (1) a linguistic analysis of three translation 
methods—phonetic (i.e., by sound), semantic (i.e., by meaning), and 
phonosemantic (i.e., by sound plus meaning)—and (2) a cognitive analy- 
sis focusing on the impact of primes and expectations on consumer name 
evaluations. Using dual English-and-Chinese brand names, the authors 
show that the effectiveness of the translation depends on the emphasis of 
the original English name (versus the Chinese name) and the method of 
translation used previously for brand names within the same category. 


Do We Really Know How Consumers Evaluate Brand Extensions? Empir- 
ical Generalizations Based on Secondary Analysis of Eight Studies, 
PAUL A. BOTTOMLEY and STEPHEN J.S. HOLDEN, November 
2001, 494-500. 

See “Brand Evaluation and Choice” 


Does Doing Good Always Lead to Doing Better? Consumer Reactions to 
Corporate Social Responsibility, SANKAR SEN and C.B. BHAT- 
TACHARYA, May 2001, 225-43. 

See “Corporate Social Responsibility” 


In Search of Negative Customer Feedback: The Effect of Expecting to 
Evaluate on Satisfaction Evaluations, CHEZY OFIR and ITAMAR 
SIMONSON, May 2001, 170-82. 

Customers’ evaluations of quality and satisfaction are critical inputs in 
the development of marketing strategies. Given the increasingly common 
practice of asking for such evaluations, buyers of products (e.g., cars) 
and services (e.g., hotels, educational programs/courses) often know in 
advance that they subsequently will be asked to provide their evaluations. 


In a series of field and laboratory studies, the authors demonstrate that 
expecting to evaluate leads to less favorable quality and satisfaction eval- 
uations and reduces customers’ willingness to purchase and recommend 
the evaluated services. The negative bias of expected evaluations is 
observed when actual quality is either low or high, and it persists even 
when buyers are told explicitly to consider both the positive and negative 
aspects. The authors examine three possible explanations for this sys- 
tematic bias, which are referred to as negativity enhancement, role 
expectation, and vigilant processing. The findings are most consistent 
with the negativity enhancement account, indicating that unless buyers 
begin the evaluation task with low expectations, they tend to focus dur- 
ing consumption primarily on negative aspects of product/service qual- 
ity. The article concludes with a discussion of the theoretical and practi- 
cal implications of this research. 


The Moderating Role of Commitment on the Spillover Effect of Marketing 
Communications, ROHINI AHLUWALIA, H. RAO UNNAVA, and 
ROBERT E. BURNKRANT, November 2001, 458-70. 

See “Information Processing” 


Optimizing Television Program Schedules Using Choice Modeling, 
PETER J. DANAHER and DONALD F. MAWHINNEY, August 2001, 
298-312. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


The Role of Market Efficiency Intuitions in Consumer Choice: A Case of 
Compensatory Inferences, ALEXANDER CHERNEV and GREGORY 
S. CARPENTER, August 2001, 349-61. 

See “Brand Evaluation and Choice” 


Strategic Management of Expectations: The Role of Disconfirmation Sen- 
sitivity and Perfectionism, PRAVEEN K. KOPALLE and DONALD R. 
LEHMANN, August 2001, 386-94. 

See “Satisfaction Expectations” 


Transaction Decoupling: How Price Bundling Affects the Decision to Con- 
sume, DILIP SOMAN and JOHN T. GOURVILLE, February 2001, 
30-44. 

See “Pricing” 


What to Say When: Advertising Appeals in Evolving Markets, RAJESH K. 
CHANDY, GERARD J. TELLIS, DEBORAH J. MacINNIS, and PAT- 
TANA THAIVANICH, November 2001, 399-414. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


What We See Makes Us Who We Are: Priming Ethnic Self-Awareness and 
Advertising Response, MARK R. FOREHAND and ROHIT DESH- 
PANDE, August 2001, 336-48. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


CORPORATE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Does Doing Good Always Lead to Doing Better? Consumer Reactions to 
Corporate Social Responsibility, SANKAR SEN and C.B. BHAT- 
TACHARYA, May 2001, 225-43. 

In the face of marketplace polls that attest to the increasing influence 
of corporate social responsibility (CSR) on consumers’ purchase behav- 
ior, this article examines when, how, and for whom specific CSR initia- 
tives work. The findings implicate both company-specific factors, such 
as the CSR issues a company chooses to focus on and the quality of its 
products, and individual-specific factors, such as consumers’ personal 
support for the CSR issues and their general beliefs about CSR, as key 
moderators of consumers’ responses to CSR. The results also highlight 
the mediating role of consumers’ perceptions of congruence between 
their own characters and that of the company in their reactions to its CSR 
initiatives. More specifically, the authors find that CSR initiatives can, 
under certain conditions, decrease consumers’ intentions to buy a 
company’s products. 


CUSTOMER MANAGEMENT/RELATIONSHIP MARKETING 


Managing Customer-Initiated Contacts with Manufacturers: The Impact on 
Share of Category Requirements and Word-of-Mouth Behavior, DOU- 
GLAS BOWMAN and DAS NARAYANDAS, August 2001, 281-97. 

The authors examine behavioral outcomes following a customer-initi- 
ated contact (CIC) with a manufacturer and develop a framework to 
explain the impact of vendor performance during a CIC on a customer's 
share of category requirements with a focal brand and word-of-mouth 
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incidence following contact. The authors propose customer characteris- 
tics and context-specific factors that may relate to differences in the key 
characteristics of the underlying source model of share of category 
requirements and word of mouth. The authors then assess the overall 
importance of the explanatory variables in the source model and simul- 
taneously test for systematic differences related to ClC-specific factors 
using survey data from more than 1700 CICs that involve more than 60 
brands. A key assumption in much prior research that has examined cus- 
tomer-—firm interactions is that CIC-specific factors, if they are included 
at ail, create an automatic regularity that must be controlled for. The 
authors propose and find an additional effect. The responsiveness to fac- 
tors under a firm’s control varies across CICs, and therefore firms that 
adapt their processing have an advantage. Rather than provide a uniform 
response to all CICs, the authors’ results offer managers several guide- 
lines on how to customize their responses to the various CIC types and 
how to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of their firms’ CIC man- 
agement efforts. 


A Methodology for Linking Customer Acquisition to Customer Retention, 
JACQUELYN S. THOMAS, May 2001, 262-68. 

Customer acquisition and retention are not independent processes. 
However, because of data limitations, customer management decisions 
are frequently based only on an analysis of acquired customers. This 
analysis shows that these decisions can be biased and misleading. The 
author presents a modeling approach that estimates the length of a cus- 
tomer’s lifetime and adjusts for this bias. Using the model, the author 
shows the financial impact of not accounting for the effect of acquisition 
on customer retention. 


CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


In Search of Negative Customer Feedback: The Effect of Expecting to 
Evaluate on Satisfaction Evaluations, CHEZY OFIR and ITAMAR 
SIMONSON, May 2001, 170-82. 

See “Consumer Behavior” 


CUSTOMER SERVICE 


In Search of Negative Customer Feedback: The Effect of Expecting to 
Evaluate on Satisfaction Evaluations, CHEZY OFIR and ITAMAR 
SIMONSON, May 2001, 170-82. 

See “Consumer Behavior” 


Managing Customer-Initiated Contacts with Manufacturers: The Impact on 
Share of Category Requirements and Word-of-Mouth Behavior, DOU- 
GLAS BOWMAN and DAS NARAYANDAS, August 2001, 281-97. 

See “Customer Management/Relationship Marketing” 


Satisfaction, Repurchase Intent, and Repurchase Behavior: Investigating 
the Moderating Effect of Customer Characteristics, VIKAS MITTAL 
and WAGNER A. KAMAKURA, February 2001, 131-42. 

Despite the claim that satisfaction ratings are linked to repurchase 
behavior, few attempts can be found that relate satisfaction ratings to 
actual repurchase behavior. This article fills this void by presenting a 
conceptual model for relating satisfaction ratings and repurchase behav- 
ior. The model is based on the premise that ratings observed in a typical 
customer satisfaction survey are error-prone measures of the customer’s 
true satisfaction, and they may vary systematically on the basis of con- 
sumer characteristics. The authors apply the model to a large-scale study 
of 100,040 automotive customers. Results show that consumers with dif- 
ferent characteristics have different thresholds such that, at the same 
level of rated satisfaction, repurchase rates are systematically different 
among different customer groups. The authors also find that the nature 
and extent of response bias in satisfaction ratings varies by customer 
characteristics. In one group, the response bias is so high that rated sat- 
isfaction is completely uncorrelated to repurchase behavior (r = 0). Fur- 
thermore, the authors find that, though nonlinear, the functional form 
relating rated satisfaction to repurchase intent is different from the one 
relating it to repurchase behavior. Although the functional form exhibits 
decreasing returns in the case of repurchase intent, it exhibits monotoni- 
cally increasing returns in the case of repurchase behavior. 


DECISION RESEARCH 
Remote Purchase Environments: The Influence of Return Policy Leniency 


on Two-Stage Decision Processes, STACY L. WOOD, May 2001, 
157-69. 
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The growth of catalog sales and the enormous potential of e-com- 
merce elevates the importance of understanding remote purchase. 
Remote purchase environments differ from traditional bricks-and-mortar 
purchases in that the purchase decision is more likely to be framed as two 
separate decisions: consumers’ decisions to order and, upon receipt, their 
decisions to keep or return the item. These two decisions are separated 
by a period of time, and crucial experiential information often is avail- 
able only at the second decision point (i.e., after receipt). Consumers’ ini- 
tial lack of experiential information makes product choice more risky. 
Return policy leniency is one way to minimize the inherent consumer 
risk, but retailers may avoid instituting overtly lenient policies because 
they expect increased return rates. However, the endowment effect sug- 
gests some surprising benefits of return policy leniency to the retailer. 
Results from three experiments provide support for the idea that product 
ownership depends more on perception than possession. 


Signaling Strategies in Competitive Interaction: Building Renutations and 
Hiding the Truth, JAIDEEP PRABHU and DAVID W. STEWART, Feb- 
ruary 2001, 62-72. 

See “Signaling” 


Transaction Decoupling: How Price Bundling Affects the Decision to Con- 
sume, DILIP SOMAN and JOHN T. GOURVILLE, February 2001, 
30-44. 

See “Pricing” 


DIFFUSION OF INNOVATIONS 


Entrenched Knowledge Structures and Consumer Response to New Prod- 
ucts, C. PAGE MOREAU, DONALD R. LEHMANN, and ARTHUR B. 
MARKMAN, February 2001, 14-29. 

Although diffusion models have been successfully used to predict the 
adoption patterns of new products and technologies, little research has 
examined the psychological processes underlying the individual con- 
sumer’s adoption decision. This research uses the knowledge transfer 
paradigm, studied often in the context of analogies, to demonstrate that 
both existing knowledge and innovation continuity are major factors 
influencing the consumer's adoption process. In two experiments, the 
authors demonstrate that the relationship between expertise and adoption 
is relatively complex. Specifically, their findings indicate that, compared 
with novices, experts report higher comprehension, more net benefits, 
and therefore higher preferences for continuous innovations. However, 
for discontinuous innovations, experts’ entrenched knowledge is related 
to lower comprehension, fewer perceived net benefits, and lower prefer- 
ences compared with that of novices. Only when this entrenched knowl- 
edge is accompanied by relevant information from a supplementary 
knowledge base are experts able to understand and appreciate discontin- 
uous innovations. These findings have implications for segmentation, 
media planning, and the creation of product/brand loyalty. 


Marketing-Mix Variables and the Diffusion of Successive Generations of a 
Technological Innovation, PETER J. DANAHER, BRUCE G:S. 
HARDIE, and WILLIAM P. PUTSIS JR., November 2001, 501-14. 

Research addressing the diffusion of successive generations of tech- 
nological innovations has generally ignored the impact of marketing-mix 
variables. As a result, there have been several calls for the development 
of multiple-generation models that incorporate marketing-mix variables. 
The authors develop a model of first-time sales and subscriptions for suc- 
cessive generations of a technological innovation, which explicitly cap- 
tures the effects of marketing-mix variables through a proportional haz- 
ards framework. The empirical analysis estimates the impact of price for 
two generations of cellular telephones in a European country. The results 
suggest that there are important substantive insights to be gained from 
the parameter estimates for this marketing-mix variable when intergen- 
erational interdependencies are considered. For example, although the 
time path of the estimated price elasticities in a multiple-generation set- 
ting closely follows those reported previously for single generations, the 
authors find evidence of an important interaction in price response across 
generations. Therefore, empirical estimates in single-generation models 
may be missing an important part of the pricing equation. 


ECONOMETRIC MODELS 


Choice Menus for Mass Customization: An Experimental Approach for 
Analyzing Customer Demand with an Application to a Web-Based Infor- 
mation Service, JOHN LIECHTY, VENKATRAM RAMASWAMY, and 
STEVEN H. COHEN, May 2001, 183-96. 
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Customers are now active collaborators in creating value. Companies 
are increasingly engaging in mass customization and offering consumers 
a “choiceboard” (or a menu of choices) of various features and options 
for configuring their own products and services. The authors discuss the 
use of experimental choice menus for assessing customers’ preferences 
and price sensitivities for the variety of features and options that might 
be offered by a firm in its choiceboard. The proposed approach directly 
analyzes customers’ portfolio of choices from each of several experi- 
mental menus by estimating the utility for each menu item as a function 
of its characteristics, its price, and other specific attributes such as mul- 
tifeature discounts. The authors accommodate customer heterogeneity in 
the utilities, allow for correlation of the utilities across items, and incor- 
porate constraints in menu choices. Various technical issues and raethod- 
ological contributions are discussed. The authors illustrate the approach 
in a commercial application of a customized Web-based information 
service, which is typical of offerings in the information economy. To 
assess predictive performance, the authors compare the proposed 
approach with alternative traditional approaches. The authors conclude 
with a discussion of the types of insights that can be obtained from this 
approach to menu choices and the managerial implications of these 
findings. 


An Empirical Analysis of Firms’ Product Line Decisions, WILLIAM P. 
PUTSIS JR. and BARRY L. BAYUS, February 2001, 110-18. 
See “Brand Management” 


A Methodology for Linking Customer Acquisition to Customer Retention, 
JACQUELYN S. THOMAS, May 2001, 262-68. 
See “Customer Management/Relationship Marketing” 


Optimizing Television Program Schedules Using Choice Modeling, 
PETER J. DANAHER and DONALD F. MAWHINNEY, August 2001, 
298-312. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


What to Say When: Advertising Appeals in Evolving Markets, RAJESH K. 
CHANDY, GERARD J. TELLIS, DEBORAH J. MacINNIS, and PAT- 
TANA THAIVANICH, November 2001, 399-414. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


EDITORIALS 
From the Editor, WAGNER A. KAMAKURA, February 2001, 1-2. 


EMPIRICAL GENERALIZATION 


Do We Really Know How Consumers Evaluate Brand Extensions? Empir- 
ical Generalizations Based on Secondary Analysis of Eight Studies, 
PAUL A. BOTTOMLEY and STEPHEN J.S. HOLDEN, November 
2001, 494-500. 

See “Brand Evaluation and Choice” 


EXPORT MARKETING 


Social Factors Influencing Export Initiation in Small and Medium-Sized 
Enterprises, PAUL ELLIS and ANTHONY PECOTICH, February 2001, 
119-30. 

The authors examine the influence of antecedent social ties on export 
behavior in an exploratory cross-case investigation of a sample of small 
and medium-sized exporters drawn from different industries. Data per- 
taining to 31 export market entries support the view that decision mak- 
ers’ cosmopolitanism has a significant influence on the initiation of 
exports. 


GOAL-DERIVED CATEGORIZATION 


The Differential Impact of Goal Congruency on Attitudes, Intentions, and 
the Transfer of Brand Equity, INGRID M. MARTIN and DAVID W. 
STEWART, November 2001, 471-84. 

See “Brand Evaluation and Choice” 


HEDONIC PRODUCTS 


Modeling Hedonic Portfolio Products: A Joint Segmentation Analysis of 
Music Compact Disc Sales, WENDY W. MOE and PETER S. FADER, 
August 2001, 376-85. 

See “Segmentation Research” 


INFORMATION PROCESSING 


Entrenched Knowledge Structures and Consumer Response to New Prod- 
ucts, C. PAGE MOREAU, DONALD R. LEHMANN, and ARTHUR B. 
MARKMAN, February 2001, 14-29. 

See “Diffusion of Innovations” 


The Moderating Role of Commitment on the Spillover Effect of Marketing 
Communications, ROHINI AHLUWALIA, H. RAO UNNAVA, and 
ROBERT E. BURNKRANT, November 2001, 458-70. 

Spillover refers to the extent to which a message influences beliefs 
related to attributes that are not contained in the message. The authors 
find that when consumers are not familiar with a brand, negative infor- 
mation spills over to attributes that are associated with the target attribute 
but not mentioned in the message. However. positive information does 
not. When consumers like the brand, a spillover occurs for the positive 
information as well. When consumers are committed to the brand, the 
spillover of negative information is minimized, but positive information 
spills over more freely to other associated but unmentioned attributes. 


The Role of Market Efficiency Intuitions in Consumer Choice: A Case of 
Compensatory Inferences, ALEXANDER CHERNEV and GREGORY 
S. CARPENTER, August 2001, 349-61. 

See “Brand Evaluation and Choice” 


Strategic Management of Expectations: The Role of Disconfirmation Sen- 
sitivity and Perfectionism, PRAVEEN K. KOPALLE and DONALD R. 
LEHMANN, August 2001, 386-94. 

See “Satisfaction Expectations” 


INTERNATIONAL MARKETING 


Creating Local Brands in Multilingual International Markets, SHI ZHANG 
and BERND H. SCHMITT, August 2001, 313-25. 
See “Consumer Behavior” 


INTERNET MARKETING 


Remote Purchase Environments: The Influence of Return Policy Leniency 
on Two-Stage Decision Processes, STACY L. WOOD, May 2001, 
157-69. 

See “Decision Research” 


INTERORGANIZATIONAL COLLABORATION 


“Pie Sharing” in Complex Collaboration Contexts, SANDY D. JAP, Febru- 
ary 2001, 86-99. 
See “Organizational Relationships” 


MANAGERIAL JUDGMENT AND DECISION AIDS 


Signaling Strategies in Competitive Interaction: Building Reputations and 
Hiding the Truth, JAIDEEP PRABHU and DAVID W. STEWART, Feb- 
ruary 2001, 62-72. 

See “Signaling” 


MARKET ANALYSIS AND RESPONSE 


Designing Conjoint Choice Experiments Using Managers’ Prior Beliefs, 
ZSOLT SANDOR and MICHEL WEDEL, November 2001, 430-44. 
See “Survey Design” 


Marketing-Mix Variables and the Diffusion of Successive Generations of:a” 
Technological Innovation, PETER J. DANAHER, BRUCE GS. 
HARDIE, and WILLIAM P. PUTSIS JR., November 2001, 501-14. 

See “Diffusion of Innovations” 


Semiparametric Analysis to Estimate the Deal Effect Curve, HARALD J. 
VAN HEERDE, PETER S.H. LEEFLANG, and DICK R. WITTINK, 
May 200i, i97-Zi5S. 

See “Regression and Other Statistical Methods” 

Truth or Consequences: An Analysis of Vaporware and New Product 
Announcements, BARRY L. BAYUS, SANJAY JAIN, and AMBAR G. 
RAO, February 2001, 3-13. 

See “New Product Development and Launch” 
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The Value Relevance of Brand Attitude in High-Technology Markets, 
DAVID A. AAKER and ROBERT JACOBSON, November 2001, 
485-93. 

See “Strategy and Planning” 


MEASUREMENT 


The Differential Impact of Goal Congruency on Attitudes, Intentions, and 
the Transfer of Brand Equity, INGRID M. MARTIN and DAVID W. 
STEWART, November 2001, 471-84. 

See “Brand Evaluation and Choice” 


Index Construction with Formative Indicators: An Alternative to Scale 
Development, ADAMANTIOS DIAMANTOPOULOS and HEIDI M. 
WINKLHOFER, May 2001, 269-77. 

See “Scaling Methods” 


Misleading Heuristics and Moderated Multiple Regression Models, JULIE 
R. IRWIN and GARY H. McCLELLAND, February 2001, 100-109. 
See “Regression and Other Statistical Methods” 


Response Styles in Marketing Research: A Cross-National Investigation, 
HANS BAUMGARTNER and JAN-BENEDICT E.M. STEENKAMP, 
May 2001, 143-56. 

See “Response Styles” 


Satisfaction, Repurchase Intent, and Repurchase Behavior: Investigating 
the Moderating Effect of Customer Characteristics, VIKAS MITTAL 
and WAGNER A. KAMAKURA, February 2001, 131-42. 

See “Customer Service” 


Subscale Distance and Item Clustering Effects in Self-Administered Sur- 
veys: A New Metric, ERIC T. BRADLOW and GAVAN J. FITZSI- 
MONS, May 2001, 254-61. 

See “Survey Design” 


NEW PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT AND LAUNCH 


Choice Menus for Mass Customization: An Experimental Approach for 
Analyzing Customer Demand with an Application to a Web-Based 
Information Service, JOHN LIECHTY, VENKATRAM 
RAMASWAMY, and STEVEN H. COHEN, May 2001, 183-96. 

See “Econometric Models” 


Cross-Functional Product Development Teams, Creativity, and the Innova- 
tiveness of New Consumer Products, RAJESH SETHI, DANIEL C. 
SMITH, and C. WHAN PARK, February 2001, 73-85. 

Multiple studies have found that the primary determinant of new prod- 
uct failure is an absence of innovativeness—the extent to which a new 
product provides meaningfully unique benefits. Given the persistence of 
this finding and the growing use of cross-functional teams in new prod- 
uct development projects, the authors examine how innovativeness is 
affected by various characteristics of cross-functional teams and contex- 
tual influences on the team. On the basis of a study of 141 cross-func- 
tional product development teams, the authors find that innovativeness is 
positively related to the strength of superordinate identity in the team, 
encouragement to take risk, customers’ influence, and aciive moniionig 
of the project by senior management. Beyond a moderate level, social 
cohesion among team members has a negative effect on innovativeness. 
The effect of superordinate identity on innovativeness is strengthened by 
encouragement to take risk and weakened by social cohesion. Functional 
diversity has no effect on innovativeness. The authors discuss managerial 
and research implications of the findings. 


Entrenched Knowledge Structures and Consumer Response to New Prod- 
ucts, C. PAGE MOREAU, DONALD R. LEHMANN, and ARTHUR B. 
MARKMAN, February 2001, 14-29. 

See “Diffusion of Innovations” 


Threats to the External Validity of Brand Extension Research, RICHARD 
R. KLINK and DANIEL C. SMITH, August 2001, 326-35. 
See “Research Design” 


Truth or Consequences: An Analysis of Vaporware and New Product 
Announcements, BARRY L. BAYUS, SANJAY JAIN, and AMBAR G. 
RAO, February 2001, 3-13. 
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The software industry practice of announcing new products well in 
advance of actual market availability has led to allegations that firms are 
intentionally engaging in vaporware. The possible predatory and anti- 
competitive implications of this behavior recently surfaced in the 
antitrust case United States v. Microsoft Corporation. Taking the per- 
spective that a new product announcement is a strategic signal among 
firms, the authors consider the possibility that intentional vaporware is a 
way to dissuade competitors from developing similar new products. An 
examination of empirical data for the software industry suggests that 
some firms use vaporware in a strategic manner. The authors then for- 
mulate and analyze the preannouncement and introduction timing deci- 
sions in a game-theoretic model of two competing firms. They find that 
vaporware can be a way for a dominant firm to signal its product devel- 
opment costs and that intentional vaporware can deter entry. The authors 
also show that there is a curvilinear relationship between development 
costs and announcement accuracy; that is, firms with high or very low 
product development costs make accurate product announcements, 
whereas firms with intermediate product development costs intentionally 
engage in vaporware. Empirical support for these theoretical results is 
also found in the software industry data. Finally, the authors discuss the 
beneficial and harmful consequences of vaporware and the associated 
implications. 


Why Some New Products Are More Successful Than Others, DAVID H. 
HENARD and DAVID M. SZYMANSKI, August 2001, 362-75. 
Product innovation is increasingly valued as a key component of the 
sustainable success of a business’s operations. As a result, there has been 
a noticeable increase in the number of studies directed at explicating the 
drivers of new product success. To help managers and researchers syn- 
thesize this growing body of evidence, the authors conduct a meta-analy- 
sis of the new product performance literature. Of the 24 predictors of 
new product performance investigated, product advantage, market poten- 
tial, meeting customer needs, predevelopment task proficiencies, and 
dedicated resources, on average, have the most significant impact on new 
product performance. The authors also find that the predictor—perform- 
ance relationships can vary by measurement factor (e.g., the use of multi- 
item scales, subjective versus objective measures of performance, senior 
versus project management reporting, time elapsed since product intro- 
duction) or contextual factor (e.g., services versus goods, Asian versus 
North American markets, competition in high-technology versus low- 
technology markets). They discuss the implications of these findings and 
offer directions for further research. 


NEW PRODUCT INNOVATIVENESS 


Cross-Functional Product Development Teams, Creativity, and the Innova- 
tiveness of New Consumer Products, RAJESH SETHI, DANIEL C. 
SMITH, and C. WHAN PARK, February 2001, 73-85. 

See “New Product Development and Launch” 


ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


“Pie Sharing” in Complex Collaboration Contexts, SANDY D. JAP, Febru- 
ary 2001, 86-99. 

Recently, there has been a growing interest in the development of col- 
laborative relationships between organizations. Much attention has been 
given to how organizations “expand the pie” of benefits between them; 
however, there is little that addresses the ensuing issue: how organiza- 
tions divide the expanded pie. The author examines the relational impact 
of pie sharing in complex collaboration contexts marked by uncertainty 
in resources and output, information asymmetries, intangible aspects, 
and noncomparable factors and processes. The author develops a con- 
ceptual framework that examines how the use of equity and equality 
sharing principles in conjunction with various resource and organiza- 
tional conditions can be used to affect relational outcomes systemati- 
cally. Survey results of 300 research and development managers, scien- 
tists, and engineers indicate that sharing principles can have a positive or 
negative effect on the relationship depending on the type of sharing prin- 
ciple used and the characteristics of the resources and organizations. In 
particular, sharing processes should be responsive to the goals of the col- 
laboration. The results underscore the strategic nature of the sharing phe- 
nomenon as well as the importance of relational concerns in complex and 
uncertain interorganizational settings. 
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PRICING 


Choice Menus for Mass Customization: An Experimental Approach for 
Analyzing Customer Demand with an Application to a Web-Based Infor- 
mation Service, JOHN LIECHTY, VENKATRAM RAMASWAMY, and 
STEVEN H. COHEN, May 2001, 183-96. 

See “Econometric Models” 


Transaction Decoupling: How Price Bundling Affects the Decision to Con- 
sume, DILIP SOMAN and JOHN T. GOURVILLE, February 2001, 
30-44. 

In today’s marketplace, price bundling is widespread: Manufacturers 
and retailers routinely offer multiple products for a single, bundled price. 
Although the effects of price bundling on purchase behavior have been 
well researched, the effects of price bundling on postpurchase consump- 
tion behavior have received almost no attention. In this article, the 
authors build on the sunk cost literature (e.g., Thaler 1980, 1985) and 
predict that price bundling leads to a disassociation or “decoupling” of 
transaction costs and benefits, thereby reducing attention to sunk costs 
and decreasing a consumer's likelihood of consuming a paid-for service 
(e.g., a theater performance). Four studies show this to be the case. In 
two lab studies, the authors show that having a bundled four-day ski pass 
as opposed to four one-day ski tickets decreases a person’s likelihood of 
skiing on the final day of a four-day ski vacation. They replicate this 
result in a field study, showing that multiperformance ticket holders are 
more likely to forgo a given theatrical performance than are single-per- 
formance ticket holders, all else held constant. In a final study, the 
authors show that the decreased attention to sunk costs brought about by 
price bundling can be either cognitively driven (‘.e., it is difficult to allo- 
cate a single payment across multiple benefits) or motivationally driven 
(i.e., there is an underlying desire to avoid consumption). Their findings 
have practical implications for managers interested in predicting or influ- 
encing actual product consumption. 


Understanding Reference-Price Shoppers: A Within- and Cross-Category 
Analysis, TULIN ERDEM, GLENN MAYHEW, and BAOHONG SUN, 
November 2001, 445-57. 

The authors attempt to draw profiles of reference-price shoppers. 
Specifically, the authors study how selected factors that affect brand 
choice are correlated with consumer sensitivity to gains and losses with 
respect to internal reference prices. They also study the interaction 
between sociodemographics and gain and loss sensitivity. Furthermore, 
the authors analyze cross-category correlations in gain and loss sensitiv- 
ity to shed light on their individual- and category-specific characters. In 
three categories, the results show significant heterogeneity in loss sensi- 
tivity among consumers and indicate that loss sensitivity is greater and 
more heterogeneous than gain sensitivity. Across categories, the results 
show that loss-sensitive shoppers are less influenced by past brand use 
and that both loss- and gain-sensitive shoppers more sensitive to price, 
display, and feature than the average consumer. Loss-sensitive house- 
holds tend to be larger, and their heads are less likely to be fully 
employed, whereas gain-sensitive households have no clear demographic 
profile. The authors also discuss the limitations of latent-class models 
in profiling consumer segments and show how these problems are 
overcome using models with continuous, correlated multivariate 
distributions. 


PROMOTION 


Semiparametric Analysis to Estimate the Deal Effect Curve, HARALD J. 


VAN HEERDE, PETER S.H. LEEFLANG, and DICK R. WITTINK, 
May 2001, 197-215. 
See “Regression and Other Statistical Methods” 


Understanding Reference-Price Shoppers: A Within- and Cross-Category 
Analysis, TULIN ERDEM, GLENN MAYHEW, and BAOHONG SUN, 
November 2001, 445-57. 

See “Pricing” 


REGRESSION AND OTHER STATISTICAL METHODS 


Misleading Heuristics and Moderated Multiple Regression Models, JULIE 
R. IRWIN and GARY H. McCLELLAND, February 2001, 100-109. 
Moderated multiple regression models allow the simple relationship 
between the dependent variable and an independent variable to depend 
on the level of another independent variable. The moderated relationship, 
often referred to as the interaction, is modeled by including a product 


term as an additional independent variable. Moderated relationships are 
central to marketing (e.g., Does the effect of promotion on sales depend 
on the market segment?). Multiple regression models not including a 
product term are widely used and well understood. The authors argue 
that researchers have derived from this simpler type of multiple regres- 
sion several data analysis heuristics that, when inappropriately general- 
ized to inwderated multiple regression, can result in faulty interpretations 
of model coefficients and incorrect statistical analyses. Using theoretical 
arguments and constructed data sets, the authors describe these heuris- 
tics, discuss how they may easily be misapplied, and suggest some good 
practices for estimating, testing, and interpreting regression models that 
include moderated relationships. 


Semiparametric Analysis to Estimate the Deal Effect Curve, HARALD J. 


VAN HEERDE, PETER S.H. LEEFLANG, and DICK R. WITTINK, 
May 2001, 197-215. 

The marketing literature suggests several phenomena that may con- 
tribute to the nature of the relationship between sales and price discounts. 
These phenomena can produce complex nonlinearities and interactions 
in the deal effect curve that are best captured with a flexible approach. 
Because a fully nonparametric regression model suffers from the curse 
of dimensionality, the authors propose a semiparametric regression 
model. Store-level sales over time are modeled as a nonparametric func- 
tion of own- and cross-item price discounts and a parametric function of 
other predictors. The authors compare the predictive validity of the semi- 
parametric model with that of two parametric benchmark models and 
obtain superior performance. The results for three product categories 
indicate threshold and saturation effects for both own- and cross-item 
temporary price cuts. The authors also find that the nature of the own- 
item curve depends on other items’ price discounts. Comparisons with 
restricted model specifications show that both the flexible main effects 
and flexible interaction effects contribute to the superior results for the 
semiparametric approach. The interaction effects are so complex that it 
is unlikely for any parametric model to be satisfactory. In a separate 
analysis, the authors illustrate how the shape of the deal effect curve 
depends on own-item promotion signals. There is a crossover interaction 
effect: For the item analyzed, feature advertising produces a higher sales 
effect up to a 20% discount, whereas display achieves higher sales for 
discounts in excess of 20%. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


Threats to the External Validity of Brand Extension Research, RICHARD 


R. KLINK and DANIEL C. SMITH, August 2001, 326-35. 

The findings of prior research suggest that a brand’s exterdibility is 
constrained by the degree of perceived fit between the brand and exten- 
sion product categories. However, there are many examples of brands 
that have been extended successfully into “perceptually distant” 
domains. Drawing on theories of consumer information processing and 
product adoption, the authors identify three background traits of prior 
work that may help explain the discrepancy between prior research and 
marketplace observation: (1) limited extension information, (2) failure to 
account for consumers’ new product adoption tendencies (i.e., earlier 
versus later), and (3) single exposure to proposed extensions. In this 
study, the authors find that the effects of fit disappear when attribute 
information is added to extension stimuli and are applicable only for later 
product adopters. The authors also find that perceived fit increases with 
greater exposure to an extension. Beyond implications for brand exten- 
sion research, this study underscores the need to recognize that certain 
research design factors related to external validity, which are often 
assumed irrelevant, can alter what is held to be true. 


RESPONSE STYLES 


Response Styles in Marketing Research: A Cross-National Investigation, 


HANS BAUMGARTNER and JAN-BENEDICT E.M. STEENKAMP, 
May 2001, 143-56. 

Response styles are a source of contamination in questionnaire ratings, 
and therefore they threaten the validity of conclusions drawn from mar- 
keting research data. In this article, the authors examine five forms of 
stylistic responding (acquiescence and disacquiescence response styles, 
extreme response style/response range, midpoint responding, and non- 
contingent responding) and discuss their biasing effects on scale scores 
and correlations between scales. Using data from large, representative 
samples of consumers from I|1 countries of the European Union, the 
authors find systematic effects of response styles on scale scores as a 
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function of two scale characteristics (the proportion of reverse-scored 
items and the extent of deviation of the scale mean from the midpoint of 
the response scale) and show that correlations between scales can be 
biased upward or downward depending on the correlation between the 
response style components. In combination with the apparent lack of 
concern with response styles evidenced in a secondary analysis of com- 
monly used marketing scales, these findings suggest that marketing 
researchers should pay greater attention to the phenomenon of stylistic 
responding when constructing and using measurement instruments. 


RETAILING 


Remote Purchase Environments: The Influence of Return Policy Leniency 
on Two-Stage Decision Processes, SIACY L. WOOD, May 2001, 
157-69 

See “Decision Research” 


SAMPLING AND SURVEY METHODS 


Response Styles in Marketing Research: A Cross-National Investigation, 
HANS BAUMGARTNER and JAN-BENEDICT E.M. STEENKAMP, 
May 2001, 143-56. 

See “Response Styles” 


Subscale Distance and Item Clustering Effects in Self-Administered Sur- 
veys: A New Metric, ERIC T. BRADLOW and GAVAN J. FITZSI- 
MONS, May 2001, 254-61. 

See “Survey Design” 


SATISFACTION EXPECTATIONS 


Strategic Management of Expectations: The Role of Disconfirmation Sen- 
sitivity and Perfectionism, PRAVEEN K. KOPALLE and DONALD R. 
LEHMANN, August 2001, 386-94. 

The authors suggest that people strategically manage—specifically, 
lower—their expectations to increase future satisfaction. Consumers 
who are more disconfirmation sensitive, that is, those who are more sat- 
isfied (dissatisfied) when a product performs better (worse) than 
expected, are hypothesized to have lower expectations. In contrast, the 
authors expect that consumers who are perfectionists will have higher 
expectations than those who are not. Results from a laboratory experi- 
ment and a field study are consistent with the hypotheses. Furthermore, 
the authors identify a possible third type of expectation (“as-if”) that 
serves as a basis for postpurchase evaluation and provide preliminary 
evidence that it differs from both will and should expectations. 


SCALING METHODS 


Index Construction with Formative Indicators: An Alternative to Scale 
Development, ADAMANTIOS DIAMANTOPOULOS and HEIDI M. 
WINKLHOFER, May 2001, 269-77. 

Although the methodological literature is replete with advice regard- 
ing the development and validation of multi-item scales based on reflec- 
tive measures, the issue of index construction using formative measures 
has received little attention. The authors seek to address this gap by (1) 
examining the nature of formative indicators, (2) discussing ways in 
which the quality of formative measures can be assessed, and (3) illus- 
trating the proposed procedures with empirical data. The aim is to 
enhance researchers’ understanding of formative measures and assist 
them in their index construction efforts. 


The Joint Spatial Representation of Multiple Variable Batteries Collected in 
Marketing Research, WAYNE S. DeSARBO and JIANAN WU, May 
2001, 244-S3. 

Marketing research studies pertaining to market segmentation, com- 
petitive market structure, and product/service positioning often involve 
the collection of multiple batteries of measurements from the same set of 
respondents (e.g., preferences, attribute ratings, demographics, proxim- 
ity judgments). Various multidimensional scaling (MDS) and spatial 
methods have been used in the analysis of these variable batteries sepa- 
rately, but not much effort has been expended in attempting to relate the 
individually derived spatial structures. The authors propose a new latent 
structure MDS procedure that is devised to represent jointly the structure 
in multiple batteries (preferences, proximities, and brand attribute rat- 
ings) of variables collected across the same set of respondents. The 
authors present the technical structure of the proposed maximum likeli- 
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hood—based model and conceptually compare it with other related spatial 
MDS models. The authors present an illustration of the procedure with 
respect to the analysis of published proximity, preference, and brand rat- 
ings data collected from consumers who evaluated ten brands of soft 
drinks. 


SEGMENTATION RESEARCH 


The Joint Spatial Representation of Multiple Variable Batteries Collected in 
Marketing Research, WAYNE S. DeSARBO and JIANAN WU, May 
2001, 244-S3. 

See “Scaling Methods” 


Modeling Hedonic Portfolio Products: A Joint Segmentation Analysis of 
Music Compact Disc Sales, WENDY W. MOE and PETER S. FADER, 
August 2001, 376-85. 

The authors present a framework that enabies researchers to differen- 
tiate better among a wide array of hedonic products. Specifically, the 
authors define and discuss characteristics of hedonic portfolio products 
and offer a joint segmentation model that is appropriate for understand- 
ing the sales dynamics of this class of products. The model offered in this 
article can accommodate a iarge degree of product heterogeneity through 
product clusters and model covariates. The basic premise is that several 
generic consumer segments exist and remain fixed across all albums, and 
each album (or each cluster of similar albums) can be viewed as drawing 
different proportions from each of these underlying segments. The 
authors also allow explanatory variables to have a differential impact on 
both components of the model—that is, accelerating purchase rates 
within a consumer segment and changing the proportions drawn from 
each consumer segment by each product cluster—thereby expanding or 
contracting the potential market size. The authors apply this model to 
music compact disc sales for 26 different albums and discuss the differ- 
ent effects of radio airplay and holiday buying on sales for a sample in 
the music industry. 


What We See Makes Us Who We Are: Priming Ethnic Self-Awareness and 
Advertising Response, MARK R. FOREHAND and ROHIT DESH- 
PANVE, August 2001, 336-48. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


SIGNALING 


Signaling Strategies in Competitive Interaction: Building Reputations and 
Hiding the Truth, JAIDEEP PRABHU and DAVID W. STEWART, Feb- 
ruary 2001, 62-72. 

The authors develop a conceptual framework of how managers inter- 
pret competitors’ signals over time in various market contexts. From the 
framework, the authors generate hypotheses about the relative effective- 
ness of signaling strategies used by firms in different market contexts. 
The authors conducted two empirical studies involving a repeated entry- 
pricing game to test the hypotheses. The results of Study | show that the 
entrant’s perceptions of the aggressiveness of the incumbent depend on 
the focus and strength of the incumbent’s signals. The results of Study 2 
show that the strength of the entrant’s responses to the incumbent’s sig- 
nals depends on the incumbent’s use of bluffs and the cost of information 
about the factors driving the incumbent's signals. The implications of 
these findings for how firms should signal to achieve such strategic 
objectives as revealing or concealing information, developing a desired 
reputation, and influencing competitors’ responses over time are dis- 
cussed. The authors conclude by discussing the limitations of the article 
and its implications for further research. 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


Designing Conjoint Choice Experiments Using Managers’ Prior Beliefs, 
ZSOLT SANDOR and MICHEL WEDEL, November 2001, 430-44. 
See “Survey Design” 


Index Construction with Formative Indicators: An Alternative to Scale 
Development, ADAMANTIOS DIAMANTOPOULOS and HEIDI M. 
WINKLHOFER, May 2001, 269-77. 

See “Scaling Methods” 


The Joint Spatial Representation of Multiple Variable Batteries Collected in 
Marketing Research, WAYNE S. DeSARBO and JIANAN WU, May 
2001, 244-53. 

See “Scaling Methods” 
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Marketing-Mix Variables and the Diffusion of Successive Generations of a 
Technological Innovation, PETER J. DANAHER, BRUCE G.S 
HARDIE, and WILLIAM P. PUTSIS JR., November 2001, SO1-14. 

See “Diffusion of Innovations” 


Misleading Heuristics and Moderated Multiple Regression Models, JULIE 
R. IRWIN and GARY H. McCLELLAND, February 2001, 100-109. 
See “Regression and Other Statistical Methods” 


Modeling Hedonic Portfolio Products: A Joint Segmentation Analysis of 
Music Compact Disc Sales, WENDY W. MOE and PETER S. FADER, 
August 2001, 376-85. 

See “Segmentation Research” 


Why Some New Products Are More Successful Than Others, DAVID H. 
HENARD and DAVID M. SZYMANSKI, August 2001, 362-75. 
See “New Product Development and Launch” 


STRATEGY AND PLANNING 


An Empirical Analysis of Firms’ Product Line Decisions, WILLIAM P. 
PUTSIS JR. and BARRY L. BAYUS, February 2001, 110-18 
See “Brand Management” 


Examining the Impact of Destructive Acts in Marketing Channel Relation- 
ships, JONATHAN D. HIBBARD, NIRMALYA KUMAR, and LOUIS 
W. STERN, February 2001, 45-61. 

See “Channels of Distribution” 


Truth or Consequences: An Analysis of Vaporware and New Product 
Announcements, BARRY L. BAYUS, SANJAY JAIN, and AMBAR G. 
RAO, February 2001, 3-13 

See “New Product Development and Launch” 


The Value Relevance of Brand Attitude in High-Technology Markets, 
DAVID A. AAKER and ROBERT JACOBSON, November 2001, 
485-93 

The authors assess the extent to which brand attitude, a key component 
of brand equity, has value relevance—that is, helps predict future earn- 
ings and thus firm value—in high-technology markets. Using data for 
firms in the computer industries, the authors find that changes in brand 
attitude are associated contemporaneously with stock return and lead 
accounting financial performance. The study also provides insights into 
the drivers of brand attitude. The authors find that both product attributes 
and peripheral cues shape brand attitudes in high-technology markets. 


SURVEY DESIGN 


Designing Conjoint Choice Experiments Using Managers’ Prior Beliefs, 
ZSOLT SANDOR and MICHEL WEDEL, November 2001, 430-44. 
The authors provide more efficient designs for conjoint choice exper- 
iments based on prior information elicited from managers about the 
parameters and their associated uncertainty. The authors use a Bayesian 
design procedure that assumes a prior distribution of likely parameter 
values and optimizes the design over that distribution. The authors pro- 
pose a way to elicit prior information from managers and show in Monte 
Carlo studies that the procedure provides more efficient designs than the 
current procedures. The authors provide an empirical application, in 
which they elicit prior information on the parameter values and the asso- 
ciated uncertainty from managers. Here, the Bayesian design provides 
30%-50% lower standard errors of the estimates and an expected pre- 
dictive validity that is approximately 20% higher. 


Subscale Distance and Item Clustering Effects in Self-Administered Sur- 
veys: A New Metric, ERIC T. BRADLOW and GAVAN J. FITZSI- 
MONS, May 2001, 254-61. 

The authors explore the effect of a form of question context on 
responses to a computer-mediated marketing research survey. As an 
increasing proportion of marketing research is conducted through com- 
puter interfaces, the pool of potential context effects is rapidly expand- 
ing. The authors conduct an experiment using a multi-item scale that 
consists of five dimensions and manipulate three such context effects: 
explicit item labeling, item presentation (alone/grouped), and subscale 
items presented contiguously or not. In a refined analysis of variance, the 
authors use a special one-dimensional case of the spatial and attribute- 
based distance metric proposed by Hoch, Bradlow, and Wansink (1999) 
to explain subscale variance, replacing the indicator variable for cluster- 
ing used in a standard analysis of variance. This metric provides a scalar 


measure of how much variation exists in the order of presentation of 
items within a subscale (the subscale distance). This analysis indicates a 
significant decrease in subscale variance (increased reliability) with 
decreasing subscale distance but no-longer-significant effects due to 
labeling and grouping. The authors discuss implications of their findings 
for researchers conducting surveys in computer-mediated environments. 


TRADING RELATIONSHIPS 


Social Factors Influencing Export Initiation in Small and Medium-Sized 
Enterprises, PAUL ELLIS and ANTHONY PECOTICH, February 2001, 
119-30. 

See “Export Marketing” 
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